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any of four widely distributed species of whale-
bone whales of the genus Balaenoptera. Their
bodies are slender and elongated; and they
have a well-developed dorsal fin placed two-
thirds of the distance from the head to the
flukes, and a characteristic series of longitudi-
nal folds in the throat region.

Finch, a name popularly applied to all the
members of the family Fringillida, which in-
cludes a large number of small passerine birds
such as the Sparrow, Linnet, Grosbeak, Gold-
finch, Canary, and many others. The family
comprises more than 1,000 species, and is
widely distributed over the Northern and
Temperate zones of both hemispheres, except
Australia, where it is unknown. Characteristic
features are the stout, conical bill, and the
presence of nine primary quills. There are
bristles at the gape, and the nostrils are con-
cealed by feathers or by a membrane. The
color varies from the sober plumage of the
house sparrow to the brilliant red and black
of the cardinal; the power of song may be
absent or highly developed. Finches frequent
wooded districts and open grassy places. They
eat seeds, insects, buds, and leaves.

Finch, Heneage, First Earl of Nottingham
(1621-82), lord chancellor of England, became
successively solicitor-general, attorney-general,
and lord chancellor, 1674. He presided at the
impeachment trial of Viscount Stafford, in
1680.

Finck, Henry Theophiius (1854-1926),
American musical critic, became musical critic
and general editorial writer on the New York
Evening Post in 1881, and did much to stimu-
late popular interest in Wagnerian music in
America. He made special studies of Chopin,
Liszt, Grieg, and MacDowell. Among his
works are: Chopin and Other Milled Essays
(1889); Wagner and His Works (1893); Pic-
torial Wagner (1899); Grieg and His Music
(1909); One Hundred Songs by Ten Composers
(1917); Musical Progress (1923).

Fin de Siecle ('end of the century*), a
French phrase popularly applied, during the
dosing years of the i9th century, to whatever
was most up to date or advanced in fashion,
ideas, etc.

Findlay, city, Ohio, is the seat of Findlay
College. The city has machine t shops and
foundries, brick and tile works, sugar and oil
refineries, iron and steel works, and furniture,
pottery, casket, drug, rubber tire, cigar, and
shoe factories; p. 20,116.

Findlay College, a co-educational institu-
tion at Findlay, Ohio, founded ia 1884 onder
the auspices of the Churches of God. It has

classical, scientific, normal, theological, and
preparatory departments, a business college,
and schools of music and expression.

Fine, a law term of two unconnected sets of
meaning, one of them now obsolete, but his-
torically much the more important, (i) A
money penalty for a misdemeanor. The prac-
tice arose in England about 1300, under Ed-
ward i. Imprisonment was the legal penalty
for certain offences; but from favor to the
powerful, or impossibility of enforcing it on
them, they were allowed to *make an end' of
it by compounding it for money. Here the
fine was not primarily a penalty, but just the
reverse, an escape from one. In general, this
alternative still persists, but exactly inverts
the old idea. The magistrate lays a fine, and
imprisons the culprit if unable to pay it. (2)
Form of conveyance of lands at common
law through the medium of a fictitious suit,
employed in cases where an ordinary con-
veyance would not have the effect of vesting
the full estate to be conveyed.

Fine, Henry Burchard (1858-1928), Amer-
ican educator and mathematician. He was
dean of the Princeton faculty from 1903 to
1912, and in 1909 became dean of the depart-
ment of science. He published: The Number
System of Algebra (1891); A College Algebra
(1905); and numerous papers on mathematical
subjects.

Fine Arts, a general name for a whole
group of human activities divided broadly into
the major or greater fine arts of Architecture,
Music, Painting, Poetry, and Sculpture, and
their minor or subsidiary arts.

Fine Arts Commission. See Commission
of Fine Arts.

Fingal, Finn, Fionn, or Find, an Irish
epic hero, the great leader of the Fenians, Fin-
galians, Fians, Fianna, or Feinne, a band of
professional warriors belonging, according to
Gaelic tradition, to about the 3d century A.D.
A great body of tradition, much of it con-
flicting, has gathered about the name of Fin-
gal, but there seems to be little doubt that he
was an actual historical personage.

Fingal's Cave.   See Staffa.

Finger.  See Hand.

Finger Prints, a method of personal identi-
fication, widely employed at tie present day.
In finger-print systems the fingers are inked,
and impressions taken on cards, which are
then classified and filed. Such a system deter-

mines identity with absolute certainty, if the
prints of three or more fingers are compared;
for finger prints remain the same through all
other bodily changes, and even after death, as